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Delivered before the Buffale Lyceum, in April,1830 
BY LEWIS F, ALLEN, ESQ. 
CONCLUDED. 

Flowers, in their primitive growth, being sin- 
gle, like the Daisy, the Sweetbrier, the Violet, 
the Cowslip and Lily, are in such form only 
classed and known by botanists. Ifa botanist 
be shown a double, or cultivated flower of any 
description, it is not recognised other than a 
spurivus production, or variety of its primitive 
parent. ‘These varieties, produced as they 
have beea in numberless beautiful gradations 
by accident and human ingenuity, aided by 
change of climate, different mixtures and com- 
binations of the soil, and the contact of the pol- 
len of one with the farina of anther, now form 
a galaxy of bloom and of odor—of ligt and of 
shade, worthy of the most devoted and enthusi- 
Our choicest flowers have 
originally been gathered wild in the fields, and 
by a long course of cultivation have thus chan- 
ged théir character and habits, and often their 
whole appearance, while others remain scarce- 
ly altered from their native growth inthe forest 
oron the plain. To the hand of cultivation, 
however, are we indebted for the finest speci- 
mens of the floral world. Since mankind have 
become more enlightened, and scientific pur- 
auits have engaged the attention of modern 
governments, political and national enterprises 
have greatly contributed to the catalogue of 
useful and ornamental plants. Botanists have 
in most cases been despatched in ships of dix 
covery, to gather the floral and vegetable trea- 
sures of the newly discovered land. These 
have been carefully collected and transplanted 
into new and genial soils, which in time have 
yielded a rich addition to the prolific family of 
plants, 

Perhaps no country is richer in her natural 
Flora than North America, and the Mississip- 


_pi valley is its most prolific region. In the earli- 


est spring, while we are yet locked in the ice 
of winter, her fields and woeds are redolent of 
floral life. During the months of April, May 


-aod June, her broad oak openings are a flowe- 


ry carpet; and in the last summer and avtumn, 
her vast prairies are covered with flowers. To 
those unacquainted with the deep fertility of the 
soil, a description of her floral opulence would 
appear absolute fable. But myself have seen, 
at the first budding of the trees, the surface of 
the woodlands spangled with white, blue and 
purple blossoms Later still, the openings are 
covered with a brilliant display of violet, pink 
and sellow ; and yet again in autumn, when the 
tall rank grass of the prairie is waving high and 
Juxuriant in its summer growth, the whole ex- 








tendec surface, intermixed with the grass, as) 
lar as the eye can reach, is ove vast field of gold 
and sattrou colored flowers. There appears in 
that wide region a settled rule of nature, to 
throw out, in each successive season, flowers 
of different color than the last, but all equally 
bright and beautiful in their appropriate time. 
Many of the finest flowers of our gardens are 
there to be found in primitive simplicity, far 








color and fragrance—easy of propag ation—-har 
dy to our soil and climat merit universa 
attention. The varie e Peony and the 
Dahlia are eminently to our notice— 
They have been thus perfected by a long course 
of cultivation, and are spleadid specimens of 
floral productions. 

Of the hardy flowering shrubs which claim 
our especial care, first stands the Rose. It has 


| encetting the cultivated plants which have been) appropriately been called the queen of flowers. 
produced by cultivation from the same original |Oa a stem jagged and thorny, a clean, grace- 


| stoek. 
| soil, they flourish in surpassing splendor Aud 
it is from such rich mines of vegetable treasure 
that our finest lowers are produced. 

To trace the origin of many of our most cele- 
brated flowering plants, would be a work of 
great labor, Yet they have all been, and are 
now, the production of wild and fertile soils, 


angenuity of cultivation, 


imstructive. 


lip, the Crown Imperial, and Hyacinth. Of 
another kind are the different Varieties of Pao- 
ny, the Dahlia,and others of equal richness and 
splendor. The Lily may fairly claim to be 
first in rank among them all. Its fresh suecu- 
lent leaves, its clean wod arrowy stem, with its 
beautiful umbellated crown of flowers, bending 
in luxuriant opulence from the glare of day, | 
may well challenge the admiration of the world. 
From the creation, it has bloomed in all climes. 
through all its rich varieties, and received the 
unbounded homage of man. “ | am the rose of 
Sharon, and the lily of the valley, As the lily 
among thorus, so is my love among the daugh- 
ters! sung by the wise king of Judah in one 
of his most splendid metaphors. And well 
might the rose and the lily be quoted as types 
of elegance and beauty, 


rich variety, and furnished a favorite object of 
allusion. While delivering his incomparable 
sermon on the mount, the Saviour of men thus 
speaks: “ Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin, 
yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” The Lily is the national 
jemblem of France, and dear to the hearts of 
millions, who cherish it es the symbol of their 
home and their friends. They exist in our own 
land in great variety, from the gorgeous pond 
lily of our rivers, and the burnished one of the 
fields, to the most delicate production of the 
green-house and garden. They are easy of 
culture, and prolific in offspring, aod therefore 
should be extensively cultivated. The other 
enumerated bulbs are of great variety—rich in 





but moulded into their present perfection by the; and azure in its tints. 


did aud showy flowers. 

Of the bulbous roots, which so-deservedly | beautiful in its half opened and incomparable 
hold a high ranigén the estimation of all lovers! bud, while very many rich, and soft, and bril- 
of fine flowers, may be named the Lily, the Tu-! lant, of every form and every hue, fill up the 


Iu the picturesque | 
country of Judea, they flourished in all their | 


In such a mild climdte and luxuriant} ful and shining foliage issues iv profusion ; and 


from their young shoots bloom, either singly or 
in clusters, these most fragrant and beautiful 


eee. By the ingenuity of cultwation, tt bas 


spread into near a thousand varieties, all grate- 
ful to the scent and charming to the eye. It 
assumes all colors, from the purest white to 
the deepest purple, and has rivaled the gold 





‘These are its most splen- 
The Moss is the most 


most finished, and gorgeous, and fragrant dis- 
play tobe found in the whole family of plants. 
The two belligerent parties, which for a long 
course of years convulved England in civil 
wars; assumed each a rose as its emblem. The 
White bloomed in the house of York, while the 
Red waved in that of Lancaster. The follow- 
ing touching: lines were presented with a white 
rose, by a nobleman of the house of York, to 
a lady warmly attached to that of Lancaster: 
If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Piaced in thy bosom bare, 
*T will blush to find itwelf jess white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 
But if thy ruby lips it spy, 
As kiss it thou mayst deign, 
With eavy pale "twill lose rts dye, 
And Yorkshire turn again! 





‘It has, more than any other flower, been the 
itheme of the poet, aud commanded universa! 
ndenivanten. {t blooms alike in the garden of 
the palace and the coitege—with the prince & 
the peasant ; it braves the wiuter blast, and lux- 
uriates in the summer sun; and should remain 
and be cultivated, most emphatically, as the 
‘** Queen of flowers.” 

The Flowering Almond is a handsome shrub 
, with its rich spikes of flowers It should have 
a place in every garden, The Althea, the 
Globe-flower, the Prim, the Syringa, the Pri- 
vet, and Mezereon, with many other kinds 
equally hardy and vigorous, are worthy of ex- 
tensive propagation, aud add variety and beau- 
ty to the garden, 

The diferent varieties of Honeysuckle, with 
their clean, winding stems, beautiful flowers, 
and shining red berries, are the finest climbing 





But among therm all. 
A brief netice of a | may star d conspicuous the large White, and thé 
few prominent and favorite varieties may be | Damask Provence. 
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plants to decorate the arbor, the trellis, or the | his own good pleasure. The citizen should oe to dispose of, and which We hope to see 
portico; while the Trumpet Creeper,the Climb-| keep them to amuse his idle hours, to enjoy | distributed throughout the state.—Virginia is n., 


ing Rose, the Clematis and Ivy, form an ap- 
propriate and luxuriant appendage to the dwel- 
ling. 

To dwell longer on the different variety of 
flowering plants is not within our present hm- 
its. Innumerable different ones might be nam- 
ed, each forming a rich and tasteful ornament 
to the court yard, green-house or garden, but 
the cultivator can never be ata loss in selec- 
tion, nor want fit subjects for his labors, while 
the American flora is open for his selection.— 
Yet to succeed thoroughly in their propagation, 
the natural disposition, capacity and soil of the 
plant, must be thoroughly understood. For 
their perfect development different soils are re- 
quired ; and although those of a loamy charac- 
acter are to be preferred for the most general 
purposes, yet many rare and brilliant flowers 
refuse to throw out all their beauty and odor, 
unless in their own native and peculiar soil.— 
F iowers, like other plants, absorb more or less 
of the elements, as they are differently consti- 
tuted. Some absorb more water than others ; 
some more carbon ; and others again more ox- 
ygen. Their colors are a profound secret, and 
the cause of them unfathomable to human ken. 
Surpassing in their brilliance, their light and 
their shadow, their luxuriance and delicacy,— 
any conception of art, they stand an opulent 
symbol of the glory of their Creator. 

The odor of flowers, like that of all other 
plants, is emitted from the escape or evapora- 
tion of their volatile oils, caused by the heat of 
the sun, or the high temperature of the green- 
house. Hence the most powerful fragrance of 
lowers is produced during the warm summer 
months. Those which bloom io the early spring 
or latter autumn, have little of odor, and in ma- 
ny instances it is scarcely perceptible, 

To more conveniently enjoy the sight of flow- 
ers, they are often plucked and placed in jars 
of water in the dwelling. By changing the wa- 
ter, or adding alkalies every day, they may be 
perpetuated without fading for many days, even 
to the period of falling from the parent stem. 
Lime, magnesia, or soda, may be used in mod- 
erate qeantities, such as to give natural suste- 
nance to the detached shoots in preservation. 
They may be made a luxuriant and appropri- 
ate ornament to the drawing-room or parlor; 
and in the more humble dwelling of the labor- 
er, how cheerful appears the white-washed 
room and broad fire-place, 

“ Whose hearth, except when winter chills the day, 

Wath aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay,” 
throws out its soft perfume to the air ! 

Children should be early taught to cultivate 
plants. It leads their minds to think and in- 
vestigate. It draws their affections to the plea- 
sures of home, and to seek employment in ra- 
tional amusement. Fathers should teach their 
sons the healthy and noble science of cultiva- 
tion, and mothers should instruct their daugh- 
ters how to train up, in all their fragile sweet- 
ness, these choice gifts of heaven, not unaptly 
oftentimes a symbol of their own affecting his- 
tory. 

In fine, al! persons who can should cultivate 
flowers. The dwellers in the country should 


their beauty, to instruct and amuse his family, 
and to promote their cultivation in his example 
to others. During summer, in the court-yard 
or garden they purify the atmosphere by absorb- 
ing those noxious vapors which continually a- 
rise from the heated and impure substances 
with which the earth is often encumbered, pro- 
moting thereby their own rapid growth and ex- 
ceeding beauty, and yielding health to the cul- | 
tivators. Thus, by a beautiful and silent chem-_ 
ical process, absorbing that which is offensive | 
to the sense, and throwing out to our enjoy-— 
ment the most exquisite colors and delicious’ 
odors. In the winter they cheer the gloom of 
the season, and remind us of vernal suns and 
cloudless days. To the reader they are a source | 
of pleasant recollections. How many tales of 
love and of wonder—of joy and of sorrow, are | 
associated with some favorite flower ! 

Were I to draw a picture, where the mind in | 
pursuit of domestic happiness might seek its, 
own pure enjoyment, uninfluenced by the page- 





ants of a heartless world, I would show you a |. 


pretty, snug house, with its neat parlor looking 
out in summer on an enclosure of tastefully 
cultivated flowers,and a plantation of cool shad - 
owy trees aronnd it. And when the frosts of 
winter had shut up the earth and chilled their | 
pleasant fragrance ; the bright fire within, and 
the charming display of roses, geraniums, and 
rich exotics arovnd the room and in the win- 
dows, should impress the wind most feelingly 
and emphatieally, that ther™ was its home, and 
the only permanent place of its enjoyment. 

In conclusion permit me to exhort those who 
have hitherto neglected this important subject, 
to forthwith commence the cultivation of their 
grounds aad gardens. Let not sloth or indif— 
ference cause you to put it off till a more con- 
venient season, but ereghe summer opens upon 
us with its bright array of bursting treasures, 
let the work have been begun; and in a little 
time you may sit among the rich clusters of 
your own vines, and inhale with increasing rel- 
ish the delicious odors of your charming flow- 
ers ! 





THE NORTHERN GRAPE. 


We invite particular attention to the article be- 
low. This is unqestionably the most delicious 
grape we have ever eaten, and itis matter of sur- 

rise that it has attracted no more attention in 
Virginia, while its qualities are already well known 
and duly estimated ata distance. The enterpris- 
ing discovery, Dr. Norton whose vineyard is a 
short distance from this city, has sunk money by 
his attemp s to introduce the eulture of the grape 
into this state. It is but fair that he should be re- 
munerated. An opinion is verv prevalent that the 
climate of Virginia is not adapted to the culture 
of the grape. This is all nonsense. The resem- 
blence between it and that of the countries where 
it most flourishes, and the profusion of wild vines 
throughout the country. The fact is, the efforts 
of most vintners have hitherto been directed to 
the culturé of the foreign grape, which can never 
succeed here like the native. And yet some of 
jour native grapes, when properly cultivated, are 
surpassed by none in the world, and. never fail 
(as is often the case with the foreign) in yielding 
acrop. The grape under tion we un- 
derstand is as certain as Indian corn or potatoes 





train them for their fragrance, their beauty, ana 





The proprietor has some cuttings which he is 


urally a grape growing country, and to that sj 
must arrive at last. “ 

















TEZ FARMIR. 
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Wisturor, Satorpay Morsine, Serr. 2) 1839 
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CHOICE OF SOILS. 

In a country where there is such a vast quan- 
tity of new lands not yet broken up, this isa 
subject of no small importance to those youn 
men, who are about beginning life with no ot). 
er property perhaps, than a narrow axe and; 
healthy robust frame. 

Experience has proved to many that appear. 
ances are extsomely deceitful, and that many 
who thought that they had made an excellent 
choice of a never failing fertile soil, have found 
themselves in the decline of life, with a cold ang 
ungrateful one. 

A young man goes into the forest in quest 
of a lot of land, upon which to settle and cor. 
vert intoa farm. Like Abraham and Lot he 
may turn to the right hand or to the leit, for 
the whole track lies before him unoccupied. 

He passes along through the forest, and any. 
iously surveys the growth and the appearances 
around him. 

Perhaps he crosses a lot where the Hemlock 
is predominant, and occasionally a pine anda 
birch, and now and then a maple occurs. The 
growth may be large, but the dry appearance 
of the leaves, and the sandy texture of the soil 
displease him. He shakes his head and pas- 
ses on. Anon he comes to a hard wood grove. 
The beech and the maple here vie in nuinbers 
and magnitude. Their stately trunks as they 
are seen through the vista look like a splendid 
array of columns, and their spreading branches 
and thick foliage forbid the sunbeams to enter. 
There is a thick carpet of leaves upon the 
ground, and the decaying matter below them 
is black as ink. A stone is occasionally seen, 
and running crystal rills are leaping and laugh- 
ing around him. 

This is the place says he, and forthwith com- 
mences his labors. 

Now, appearances have deceived him 1s 
they have hundreds of others. For a while, 
heavy crops reward his toil. 

{n process of time as the country has become 
settled, another wishes also to settle in that ¥ 
cinity, but there is no chance for him, unless 
he takes a lot of the pack growth as it is tech- 
nically called, and this he can have for little 
or nothing, for it is good for nothing but a rem 
dezvous for moschetoes. 

He however, commences operations upon !! 


His crops are moderate,and, his prospects, co 
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ee 
sared with the former, are not over bright.— 
Let us look at them after a dozen years have 
slipped away, and it has become necessary to 
yse the plough and the hoe. 

en chances to one you will find him 
«ho settled first baying his bread of the latter. 
Je has found that the vegetable mould which 
yoked so black, and so rich and tempting, and 
promised him an everlasting harvest, has dis- 
appeared and left him a soil of a leaden tex- 
wre—heavy, cold, and rocky. 

He may indeed raise plenty of grass, but for 
cultivating and raising erticles for family con- 
sumption, he finds himself gradually falling 
short, and his children are glad to get away 
and betake themselves anew to the forest, or 
to some old and despised field of freer and ea- 
sier tilth. Such has been the case in innumera- 
ble instances in this state, and we believe that 
it has invariably been the case, that a majority 
of the lots which were called light and worth- 
less lands by the first settlers, are now the 
most valuable farms ; are farms more easily 
caltivated,and return the capital expended upon 
them more speedily, and afford an easier and 
more happy life to the occupants. 


CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

The Cattle Show and Fair of the Kennebec 
County Agricultural Society,was held on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday last im this village. In 
many respects the exhibition proved vastly bet- 
ter than Jast year. The number of handsome 
and strong oxen—and excellent milch cows of- 
fered for exhibition, puts it beyond a doubt that 
our farmers have not only awakened to, but are 
practising the spirit of Improvement. The 
Bulls were numerous, and some very handsome 
and well made yearlings ; promise an increase 
of good stock of this kind. 

Some beautitul yearlings belonging te Mr. 
Sanford Howard and a new milch two year old 
that afforded 7 lbs. of butter in 7 days, was of- 
fered for exhibition, and added much to the in- 
terest of the show. Some yearling Heifers be- 
longing to Mr. R. Eaton of Augusta, and some 
belonging to Mr. B. Nason of the same town, 
were very handsome animals. 

The number of sheep exhibited were not so 
many as last year, but what were exhibited 
showed that there had been no falling off in the 
goodness of that stock. The show of Swine was 
better than last year, also that of Horses, but 
here there is vast room for improvement yet, 
though there were a few first rate ones exhibit- 
ed. The show of manufactured articles wes 
far less as it regards number of articles exhib- 
ited, than last year. 


What articles were ex- 


ladies, as well as our mechanics will give us a 
better treat next year. 
A dinner was provided by Mr. Shaw, which 
proved that he and his lady have not lost/any of 
their well knowa skill and activity. The good 
things upon the table and the attention given to 
the guests were exceedingly gratifying. The 
dessert was enriched by fruits of various kinds 
from the garden of Mr. B. Vaughan, of Hallo- 
well, who in his old age hath not forgotten the 
farmer. Grapes and other fruits were also 
presented by the Messrs. Fosters of Winthrop. 
Sentiments appropriate to the occasion 
were offered by the gentlemen present, and 
the company separated pleased and satisfied. 
On Thursday the Society me at Union Hall 
and marched in procession to the Rev. David 


most@ut a partial use af the pruning instrument 
and aftnost equalling the leabella in its rapid ex- 
tension+like that vine it is also well calculated 
for arbors, bowers, lerge espaliers, &c. The frnit 
is of the darkest purple or black color, and rip- 
ens in September, but will remain on the vine 
with a great increase of saccharine principle (as 
is the case with the finest wine grapes of France) 
until the end of Octobor, in this latitude, (New 
York,) and the last week of November in Virginia. 
The bunehes are usually 8 or 9 inches long on 
the old and strong vines, and weigh about a quar- 
ter of a pound each ; the berries begin to forma 
conical bunch on the stem at a distance of sever- 
al inches from the place of t® attachment to the 
wood ; they are round anda fittle flattened at the 
end, and about the size of the Meunier ; the juice 
which they yield is of the richest quality ; the 
skin is replete with a violet coloured matter,which 
imparts to the wine a shade equal tothe Tinto 
Madeira, which last it resembles as wel! in the 
tasie as appearance, For the purpose of making 
wine, this is hardly to be excelled by any foreign 
variety.’ 





Thurston’s Meeting house, where an address 
was delivered by the Editor of this paper, and 
the Fair was held in the afternoon. 

Much credit is due to the Choir. for the ex- 
cellent music which they gave us, and also to 
the Marshalls for their polite but prompt, ac- 
tive and energetic exertions in keeping order, 
and putting into operation the arrangements of 
the Society. All was peace and harmony, and 
but for the rain which fell in torrents during a 
part of the first day, there was nathing to dis- 
turb the bappiuess and hilarity of the occasion. 

The Reports of the Committee, &c. &c. will 
be published in due time. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—Sir, Your correspondent A. 
B., in the 12th number of your paper, in treat- 
ing on the subject of potatoes not yielding so 
much under the same state of cultivation, as 
they did twenty years ago, asks the question, 
whether a production from the balls or seed 
may not bring them into that state, as it regards 
yielding as much as formerly. I would ask 
your correspondent A. B. how seed is to be ob- 
tained from the yellow potatoes? I have culti- 
vated them for almost thirty years, and have 
not as yet seen any seed produced from their 
tops during that time. They blow like other 
| potatoes, and the blows tall off without produ- 
cing any seed. Any information on the above 
will be thankfully received by your humple 
servant D. P. 





NORTON’S VIRGINIA SEEDLING. 

Vitis Nortoni, see Prince’s Cat. 393, and his 
book on the Vine, page 186, for the following de- 
scription of this fine fruit: 

* This very distinct variety owes its origin to Dr 
D. N. Norton, of Virgivia. It was raised from 
the seed of the Bland, which fructified in the vi- 
cinity of the Meunier or Miller’s Burbundy ; there 
exists consequently, some probability, that it is a 
hybrid,between the two. In appearance, the vine 
mach resemi‘es the form of the two, to which it 
closely ass;milates in its foliage. The shoots are 
strong and vigorous, and of a red color. The 
vine resists the cold of the most severe winters,nev- 





hibited were good, but we really bope that the 


ar failing to produce fruit, and that most profuse- 


ly, thriving even without pruning, and requiring at 


This vine thrives in any soil, but the richer the 
finer will be the fruit; it bears culture with the 
plough or hoe, as well as the Indian corn,and we 
may as confidently look for a return to our labor 
as from that article; it is not at all subject to 
mildew, rot, or, any other casualty of the senson 
and the possession of this variety does away the 
necessity of farther experiment, us relates to for- 
eign vines, combining all the excellencies we re- 
quire, as well for the tables as the press. 1 am 
confident that even the climate of England would 
yield the fruit in great perfection,and that the French 
cultivators would most willingly introduce it into 
their vineyards to the exclusion of many others 
they now possess. It is no doubt to become a na- 
tional benefit, and will at no distant day, clothe 
with rich clusters, many of our fields, which for 
years past have remained barren and wortiless. 
During the present unfavorable senson, it main 
tains its character, and holds out to the farmer, 
a certainty that his fields would be fur more pro- 
ductive to him ip wine than in any other culture 
to which he can subject them. The orginator 
of the vine, I understand, is willing to part with 
some thousan<s of the cuttings the approaching 
season, and I would recommend all who wish to 
venture in the culture of the grape, to posses 
themselves of so valuable a prize.— Richmond 
Whig. 

MAKING THE Best or a Mistake.— The late 
Rev Mr Foster of Littleton, a man of ready wit, 
was in the habit of exchanging pulpits with Rev. 
Mr Newal, of Stow. He had preached for him 
but a few Sabbaths before, when he again accept- 
ed from him an invitation to exchange desks,and 
took with him, through forgetfulness or inadver- 
tancy, the same discourse he had preached there 
ast. He delivered it with his usual eloquence and 
solemnity, and with a deportment and men- 
ner that showed him confident of a rich meed of 
praise for so excellent a sermon ; but his audience 
heard it with impatience because they had heard 
it before. Aflier service, the good wife of hie Rev 
brother says to him ‘Why Mr Foster you preach- 
ed this same discourse to us but a rew weeks a- 
go!’ The old gentleman at this moment recol- 
lected he had, and knowing he must make the 
best of his mistake, instantly replied. “ Well if 
you do not mind it at thie time, I will preach it 
to you again.—[Barnstable Journal. 


A CARD. 

The Committee of Arrangements, in behalf of the Ken- 
nebec County Agricultural Society, beg leave to tender 
their most respectful thanks to the Marshalls who attended 
the Show on the 18th and 19th inst, for their vigilant efforts 
in aiding the Society. Also to the Choir for their excellent 
performances on the occasion. Sept. 20. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
CULTURE OF WHEAT.—No. 2. 
I beg to relate some facts respecting three 
pieces of wheat. The first I manured when I 
was inthe habit of manuring with animal ma- 
nure. The spring that | sowed the wheat, I 
was going from home, and therefore, desired a 
hand to haul out some manure from the barn 
yard, and manure about an acre of good wheat 
land which I intended for wheat. When I 
came home I found that he had done it, but on 
examination, I found he had placed the rows of 
dung heaps so far apart, and spread them so 
poorly, that the manure covered but about half 
of the land, 
wheat. 
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lated above, strongly corroborate the principles 
heretofore contended for in your useful paper. 
I believe it to be also an acknowledged fact, 
that a hard bura in the spring, immediately be- 
fore wheat is sown, is apt to make it an uncer- 
tain crop. In this case the land is all black, 
and too much heat is absorbed. This hastens 
the rotting of the vegetable matter, and also 
causes tov rapid a growth, as every man may 
have experienced who has cleared new lands 
Tam happy to say that Indian corn grows best 
in such a situation. I am alike happy in say- 
ing that it also grows well on land made very 
rich with barn yard manure, Let us farmers 














In that state of it 1 sowed the get all the information in our power. Let us 
At reaping time, where there wae lit-| think for ourselves and act accordingly. 1 


tle manure, or none at all, the wheat was full,| have made a free disclosure of my experience 
and plump; and on the part where there was|—facts and opinious, and I wish others to do| tice, as 1 shall endeavor to show in my next. 
plenty of manure from the barn yard, it was the same, however widely they may differ from 
wholly rusted and blasted, and the crop lost, | me. A. B. 


The acre presented a piece of land of alter- 
nately blasted and plump wheat. 

The second piece to which I have reference, 
was one fourth of an acre, which I had manur- 
ed the summer previous, and planted with yel- 
low turnip. ‘Fhe drought in the fall, and the 
grasshoppers nearly destroyed that crop, The 
next spring I sowed it to wheat, with my own 
hands. I sowed about three pecks of wheat 
on the quarter of an acre. During the last days 
of June or first of July, and betore it headed 
out, it had a dark green appearance, and I ex- 
pected to lose the crop entirely. There wasan 
Englishman thea work for me. He told me 
that he could prevent its falling, or lodging and 
blasting, by cutting off the leaves with a sickle, 
I directed him to do it. He did so, and I had 
the most wheat that [ ever raised from the 
same quantity of land. The wheat righted up, 
became of another color, and appeared to be 
perfectly relieved from the disease under which 
it was laboring, as quick as I ever knew a pleu- 
risy cured by the liberal use of the lancet,— 
The third was a piece of Black Sea wheat, 
which I did not plough in, but harrowed it late 
in the fall, on land in high order, after a crop 
of Indian corn, The consequence was this: 
all the seed so near the top of the ground as to 
be frozen and thawed, was destroyed, and it 
came up but about one third as thick as it 
would have been, It tillered or spread ama- 
zingly, but I lost the crop entirely by blast or 
rust, 

L am not disposed to deny that sandy soils, in 
many parts of New-England, are not the best 
adapted to the culture of wheat, yet there are 
parts of almost every farm that might be made 
to produce it advantageously ; but where there 
is less sand there is more clay in the soil, and 
I infer, partly from the goodness of God, and 
partly from facts, that every country may raise 
their own breadstoff. Ireland does it in a good 
season, by the help of barley and oats. * aera 
Scotia does it also, ifthe report ot the Trustees 
of their Agricultural Society is to be believed, 


Winthrop, September, 1833. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
SWINE. NO. 4. 

A yard of proportionate dimensions to the 
number of swine, is of the first importance, and 
should receive the due attention of every far- 
mer, not only on account of the well being of 
the animal, but also for the purpose of making 
manure. 

It should be located if possible on level 
ground, and divided into three apartments, one 
half or more should be left for making manure 
and permitting the swine to have tee access 
to the ground ; the remainder eovered with a 
plank flooring, elevated sufliciently to be kept 
dry and clean, this divided into two apartments 
one for sleeping and one for eating, and cover- 
ed with a roof well boarded and shingled, the 
sides well boarded also, and properly supplied 
with doors and windows that it may be ventila- 
ted as occasion may require. To those who 
are unable to erect a suitable Pigeery, (which 
will cost from $75 to $100,) this will be a con- 
venient substitute. 

But, says Anti-improvement, I am not able 

to build even this; then sell an acre or two of 
land and build one, for you bad better do with 
less, than neglect so important a branch of hus- 
‘bandry as raising swine. The eating apart- 
ment should be kept clean as possible, and so! 
constructed as to admit or exclude the sun at 
pleasure. Hogs delight to sleep in the sun 
when the heat is not too intense. 
The trough must be of convenient length to 
permit all to eat without interfering, and so sit- 
uated as there can be no waste of food, the 
apartment being covered, it is not subject to be 
filled with dirt, rain, hail or snow. This is an 
important consideration, 

It is within the observation of every one, 
that swine are remarkably fond of gatherin 
straw, &c. if within their reach, for a nest. ‘A 
pig, at three or four weeks old, if shut alone, 
will instinetively search out and find the most 














I remember when it was thought that fine 
wool could not be raised in America, And it 
was believed until the thing was fairly tried by 
Hamyhrey and Livingston, I hope the time 
will come when Maine will export flour as she 
now does wool. 


the farmer to indulge them in this particular, 
to the extent of their desires ; therefore their 


comfortable sleeping place. This makes it 
abundantly evident that a characteristic so 
striking, is implanted in them by the hand of 
nature, and it highly becomes the interest of 





The facts respecting wheat which I have re- 


sleeping apartments, on the approach of cold 











weather, should be perfectly tight and @ 
well supplied at all times witli: clean straw, ’ 
have often remarked that swine never fatten 
more rapidly than when, of a cold, frosty morn. 
ing, they come from their nests SMOKING. The 
slight perspiration which they undergo during 
sleep, is highly beneficial to their health, it dis. 
solves the dry scurf upon their skin, renders it 
loose, opens the pores, and keeps the animal 
lively, cheerful and contented. Oce most im. 
portant secret in raising and fattening swine 
profitably, is, to make them as comfortable as 
possible by indulging every desire peculiar to 
their nature ; we 

** Ought to feast the animal, we doom our feast 

4nd till we end the being, make it blest.” : 

But the reverse of this is too much the prac- 


— 








Carotus, 
Mr. Hotmes; Perhaps it would be well enough to cor- 
rect the following Errata in my last No. The word Clog. 
ging occurs twice—it should be, cloying. The verb create 
is plural which ought to be singular, to agree with its nomi- 
native feeding. Boil or stew, ought to read, boil or steam, 


From the Louisiana Journal. 

DISEASE IN HORSES, CATTLE, &e. 

A disease very destructive to horses, cattle 
and hogs is now prevailing in the lower part 
of Baton Rouge, and the adjoining parish of 
Livingston. It first appeared by swelling, 
which is not confined to any particular part, but 
generally under the joints of the head and neck, 
and between the fore legs. In many cases the 
animal dies as soon as the swelling appears.— 
Some live twenty-four hours longer, and some 
have been cured by the use of medicines, the 
first application of which was made even after 
one day from the first attack. We have not 
heard a name for the disease.* The swelled 
parts on being opened, before or after the ani- 
inal is@ead, discharge a slimy, yellowish fluid. 
In Some cases the discharge is white. The oa- 
ly remedies we have heard of being used, are 
bleeding, calomel, and after calomel, active 
purgatives. Horses are first bled to the quan- 
lity of a gallon, or gallon and a half; about 
an ounce of calomel, mixed with bread or aay 
other convenient article to form a bolus, is next 
administered, and after a lapse of two or three 
hours, some active purgatives are given. The 
animal is said to be out of danger as soon as 
the bowels are loosened. We have not heard 
of any mode of treatment for either cattle or 
hogs. Some cattle on being opened were 
found to have the gall bladder very much en- 
larged. 

Several farmers have lost all their horses ; 
some as many as six or eight. It is the opin- 
ion of some that the hogs take the disease from 
feeding on cattle that have died of it. 

The above we have learned from persons 
who have lost stock by the disease. We would 
be obliged if any of our friends would furnish 
us with something in detail in relation to the 





disease,and the best mode of treating it. 








From the New York Farmer. 
CIRCULATION OF SAP. 
Professor Lindley gave a course of lectures the 


last summer, before the London Herticaltural 
Society illustrating the relation of Botany to Hor- 
ticulture. 


Although there is no one to whose o- 





pinions I pay a higher deference, there is one fact 
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nevertheless, which the Professor has advance! 
that 1 am not able to reconcile with my ideas of 
vegetable physiology, viz: that the sap of plants 
sinks in wrnter. Ifthe Professor means what the 
language of the abstract seems to imply, that the 
hole and branches of trees are destitute of sap 
during the cold of winter he seems to have dis- 
proved the position, by another fact, which imme- 
diately follows, to wit that the sap appears first in 
notion at the extremily of the branch.—This truth 
has been corroborated by many experiments. 
tranches of the vine, of the peach, &c.have been 
introduced in winter and spring into the warm 
temperature ofa green-house, and have develop- 
ed their leaves and blossoms, while the bole and 
roots remained frozen and dormant in the exter- 
yal atmosphere and earth. How can this hap- 
pen it the sap, which is the nourishment of plants 
jad entirely forsaken these branches, and sunk 
into the earth? There are some animals which 
lke plants, remain torpid and take no nourish- 
ment during the winter; and yet it would be 
preposterous to suppose that they were, during 
this time, destitute of blood, Without having 
examined the subject 1 suspect that the blood of 
such animals is, like the sap of plaots, destitute of 
the common animal heat; and that both the an- 
imaland vegetable become torpid for want of 
extraneous warmth, {for both show and evince vi- 
ality and life on the artificial application of this 
agent,) and the genial warmth of spring merely 
awakens their dormant powers into action. 

When we consider the expansibility of water, 
and that its volume may be increased eighteen 
hundred times by the agency of heat, we may 
readily account for the great diminution of the 
volume of sap in plants in the autumnal and win- 
wr months. This volume is further reduced by 
evaporagion of its aqueous particles, after 4{t ceas- 
esto rise in the autumn, and the,leaves have lost 
the power of elaborating it. I believe the circu- 
lation in plants is impeded, avd something whol- 
ly arrested, by cold or the absence of heat; but 
cannot believe that the sap sinks in winter more 
than at any other season.* 

Let us look at the process of nature. “ The 
“ay appears first in motion,” says Prefessor Lind- 
lev, “at the extremity of the branches.” And 
Why? beeause these extremities, being minute, 
are more sensitive to temperature than the large 
luabs and bole ; and the vernal warmth, apon the 
known laws of caloric, first increases the volume 
oltheir fluids ; so in the experiments of the green 
house. The branches introduced have their ves- 
-els distended by the agency of heat, the sap is 
so propelled to the buds, for it cannot circulate 
‘own through the frozen wood, and the leaves 
sod blossoms are expended, ere the circulation 
has commenced at the outside of the house, and 
when, of course, no supply could come from the 
roots. From this view of the subject, I cannot a- 
gree with the Professor, that the sap of plants 
siuks into the roots in autumn; that it becomes 
concentrated, and perhaps quiescent, by the ef- 
lects of cold, is true ; and it is no less true, that 
heat expands its volume, and causes it to ciren- 
late in the spring. 


*How will Mr. B. or his disciples account for this fact. 
{o autumn when it is comparatively warm the sap of some 
trees, as the maple, ceases its circulation, while in Febuary 
or March it wee: ct colder, it commences. In one case 
‘ere is not an of heat and the sap ceases. In the 
other, there is an absence of heat andthe sap fi ows. 

{Ed. Maine Farmer. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
ON THE CULTURE OF ONIONS. 
| have raised onions for several years in succes- 


“on on the same bed; but J have had none so 
‘ine as those of the present season. The kind 


which I have cultivated is called ‘ the top onion;’ 


and my former practice was to keep the “ sets” 
over winter and plant them out in the spring. 
Last fall I adopted a different method. lnustead 
of stowing them away in the house, I set them out 
at once, and found them to winter best in the 
garden. I fm satisfied however, that they ought 
to be well rooted before the approach of severe 
weather; and this year I intend to have them in 
the ground before this note can appear in the 
Genesee Farmer 

I have planted “the top onion” in clumps, 
and also at different distances. ‘Those that grew 
close together,have in no case been so fine as those 
that stood three or four inches apart. The bulbs 
in the Aead ought to be always separated before 
planting. 

By planting early in autumn, onions will be 

fit for use the next season, a mouth or two soon- 
er than if planted in the spring,—which is a great 
couvenience. 
Some have insisted that a rotation of crops 
ought to include onions; while others have been 
satisfied to sow or plaut them, year after year, 
on the same ground. In favor of the latter prac- 
tice it may be remarked that omons require a sot! 
rather different from common vegetables,—that 
is to say, shallow but rich; and one piece of ground 
so appropriated can be most conveniently kept 
in thatstate; for as soon ag the crop is taken off, 
it may be manured, well hoed, raked over,mark 
ed out, and planted again without delay. And 
that such lands do not deteriorate, is evident from 
the fact that with a very slight dressing,the crops 
have been found successively to increase. The 
crop that gained the premium of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society in 1830, was estimated 
at 657 bushels; and it grew on an acre-which bad 
been cultivated with onions several years. 

*The top onion’ is only a variety of the com- 
mon kind ; and some bear bulls, some seeds,and 
occasionally 1 find one which bears both bulbs 
and seeds. I destroy the young stems when there 
are too many shooting up through the patch; but 
ifthey are not destroyed, they will produce tol- 
erable onions. Wher I gather the crop,! take up 
all together, separating the onions from the stems. 

A Pracricat Garpenenr. 


From the Amherst Cabinet. 
TO YOUNG HOP GROWERS. 


The most common fault with hops at the time 
of inspection is their want of strength. In most 
cases,when hops are marked down by the inspec- 
tor, the difficulty lies not so much in a bad flavor 
as in the want of a sufficient quantity of that ar- 
omatic fragrance peculiar to this vegetable, and 
which is a sure sign of strength and excel- 
ence. Hopsdeficient in strength are, when rub- 
bed ip the hand, generally accompanied with a 


appears to be the last thing that enters the ovary 
(or fruit,) and which yields the fine flavor, and 


there in any considerable quantity. This defi- 
ciency in oil,and consequent deficiency in strength 
and smell, may arise from three causess, The 
first is picking to early, and before the hop is ma- 





tured or ripe. Hops picked as soon as they are 
grown are worth nothing. At that state, instead 
of the fruit being saturated with its own volatile 
oil, the first sort of hops must be, that oil is only 
beginning to be elaborated from the sap. The 
second cause of the want of strength arises from 
over drying. Hops that are perfectly dry and ma- 
ture, and when picked from the poles are of the 
first quality, are sometimes dried to seconds or 
refuse. In that case the oil is dissipated in the 
air by heat. 1 am satisfied of this, for I have seen 
the operation performed in my own hophouse 





more than once. I have woe hops dried un- 
til the oil was chiefly expelled, and they would 





| 
| 
| 


rub into chaff and yield but litle fragrance. This 
may be done without burning them, or a change 
of color. The third cause of weak hops may 
sometimes, though I think rarely, arise from ne- 
ture. Lsaw a few bales last year grown by some 
of our most judicious and experienced planters, 
which were feeble ; yet, in all probability, were 
picked at the right time and cured in the best 
style. If in some few cases the deficiency of 
strength arises from causes beyond the control of 
man, yet generally the planter need not look be- 
yond hiinself for the ground work of seconds and 
refuse. If hops be kilned seantily, care should 
be taken to shovel over the heap once a day for 
a few days, and oceasionally to examine them 
down atthe bottom. In 1832, hops picked the 
second week, i. e. after the 10th of September, 
were better than those of the first week. Hops 
may be bad, also, from dirty picking, and various 
other causes. In brief, take care not lo pick too 
early nor dry too much. 
STEPHEN PEABODY. 
Milford, August 15, 1833. 





From the Genesee Farmer- 
A CHEAP STUMP MACHINE. 

My neighbour W. in Warren Co., has a very 
valuable Patent Stump Machine, with which he 
extracts the largest stumps, end places them side 
by side so as to forma durable fence. But as his 
Patent Machine costs so much that every farmer 
cannot or will not, procure one, | propose to rec- 
ommend one of a cheaper and humbler kind, 
which every farmer may have without paying for 
a Patent-right—and which he may find useful in 
ridding his fields of a great obstruction. 

Procure a white oak log about 8or9 inches in 
diameter and 20 or 40 feet long, let it season for 
a year. Having chopped some of the roots of 
the stump preparatory as usual to taking it out, 
lay one end of the log against the side of the stump 
aod chain it fast with a large log chain,—with a 
pair of oxen at the other end, stumps of common 
size are easily taken out; making the stump it- 
self the fulerum, and operating in the same man- 
ner that surgeon’s pullicans do in drawing teeth. 

This experiment is easily made, without any 
unusual or extra expense—and although it is not 
so powerful as the Patent machine, yet its pow- 
er is very far beyond the rail in the hands of a 
man, which | am surprised to see stil! in use. 

Aug. 3d, 1833. MeapvVILLe. 


WECHANICS. 











IMPROVEMENT IN CANAL BOATS. 
It has long been a desideratum to discover a 


method of propelling canal boats, at a greater 


dry, chaffy appearance. The volatile oil, which) speed than four miles av hour, without raising 


a wave which wore the canal banks,and inecreas- 
ed the resistance to the draft. The following ex- 


without which the hop is good for nothing,is not) tract from the London Quarterly Review,which 


we have seen corroborated in another publication 
indicates, that this improvement has been happi- 
ly effected : 

* Desirab!e as it was to obtain speed, it was 
soon found that steam was inapplicable for that 
purpose on canals, as the paddle wheels, however 
fitted to work above or below the surface, raised 
a wave which destroyed the banks. The same 
injurious effect, though in a less degree,took place 
if the speed of the tracking-horse was accelerated 
to five miles an hour ; the pace is therefore usu- 
ally kept down to four miles an hour, or under, 
and even then a wave 1s accumulated at the bow 
of the vessel,to the height of from one to two feet 
and the resistance thereby occasioned is found to 
distress the horses in their endeavors to overcome 
it. The undulation occasioned by this wave is 





stated to be perceptible ata mile distance a-head 
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ofa slow going coal barge. A gentleman of 
the name of [lauston,nejther theorist nor engineer 
discovered, by mere accident, a complete remedy 
not only for this obstruction to the speed of the 
canal boats, but against the injury done the banks. 
He happened to whip his horse, attached to a 
gig-huitt boat on the Paisley canal, to a speed of 
eight or ten miles an hour, at first starting, and 
observed thatthe animal was able to sustain that 
speed without difficulty ; that the waters contin- 
ued smoothe; that no wave rose up at the bow— 
no ripple on the banks. 

‘The experiment, contrary as it was to the the- 
ory of the resistance which bodies floting in fluids 
meet with, and which every engineer believed to 
be in the ratio of the square of the velocity, was 
not lost on the proprietors of the Paisley canal. 
their long and narrow boats, with spoon-shaped 
bottoms, and light draught of water, capable each 
of errrying one hundred passengers, with their 
baggage and other small parcels, have for the last 
two years passed several times a day between 
Glasgow aud Paisley, a distanee of twelve miles 
in one hour and a quarter, with ease to the hor- 
ses, the passengers paying a fare at the rate of 
three farthings a mile, just half the rate of trav- 
eling in the Liverpool! rail-road coaches. The 
proprietors of the English canals have, az length 
somewhat tardily, taken itup, and we understand 
it either is,or willbe in full operation on the grand 
junction canal, to the great dismay of the projec- 
tors of the London and Birmingham rail-road.’ 


PLASTER OF PARIS. 

Different opinions have been expressed by our 
correspondents, in regard to the operation and u- 
tility of Gypsam in agriculture. The operation 
of this mineral is so imperfectly understood, and 
its effeets upon the crops and soils to which it 
is applied are so variant, that it is not at all sur- 
prising men should differ in their nefons( for noth- 
ing certain seems to have been settled) respect- 
ing it. When we say nothing, however,we mean 
to speak comparatively; for there are certain truths 
in regard to the use of gypsutn which seem to be 
well established,—as 

1. That it does not produce any effect, good 
or bad in the vicinity of the ocean, or within the 
sphere of maritime fogs: 

2. That it does not produce any effect upon wet 
soils: 

3. That it dees benefit the clovers and some o- 
ther species of plants, which are adapted to light 
soils, very materially : and 

4. That its benefit to these are somewhat in 
the ratio of the infertility of the soil, or of its de- 
ficiency in vegetable food—a hungry sandy soil 
making the greatest return for its application. 

There are other points, in regard to gypsum, 
more equivocal, on which men differ wildly, and 
on which they probably will continue to differ, 
viz: 

1. Does it constitute a specific food for some 
families of plants, as of the clovers for instance, 
and become a necessary constituent in their struc- 
ture ? 

2. Does it benefit by attracting moisture and 
needed gases from the atmosphere, and impart- 
ing them to plants, and thereby increasing fertil - 
ity. 

3. Does it operate merely as condiment, stimu- 
lating the vegetable, as pepper and salt do the an- 
ima! system, to a more vigorous and healthy ex- 
ercise of its vital functious ? or 

4. Does it act as a solvent, accelerating the 
decomposition, or digestion, of the food of vege- 
= and thereby ultimately impoverishing the 
soi 

Each of these theories has its advocates and its 
opponents. We have not time, at present, to ex- 
amine them in detail, but bope ere long to find 
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leisure todo so, In the mean time,without mean- | peths and horn shavings from the comb manufge. 
ing to offer our opinion as the standard of cor- | turer,—fleshing and hair from the furrier,—ang 
rectness, we will not withhold the expression of | bones from the butchers and soap boilers, with yp. 
our belief, that gypsum constitutes a specific ma-| varying success: and feel a confidence in stating 
nure, that is, that mis taken up and retained by | that they will go twenty times as far in imparting 
some plants, forming a necessary constituent in fertility to the soil as the like weight or bulk of 
their structure ; and that itis not retained by,does leommon cattle dung. Twenty five bushels of 
net benefit, and does not form a constituent of, | ground or pounded pones, or of horn shavings 
other plants. constitutes a good dressing for an acre. We have 
The constituents of every plant must exist in | eight or ten loads of bones and three or four of 
the soil in which it grows, or be derived from the | horn shavings, already collected, to be applied the 
atmosphere. Davy tells us (and we don’t know | coming autumn and spring. 
of a better authority) that an acre of clover con- We should say in concluding an article which 
tains four bushels of gypsum ; and that some soils; has been already extenced an unexpected length, 
are naturally destitute of an adequate supply for) that those who have been benetited by plaster 
this crop. It would seem to follow, as a neces | should continue to apply it, as an auxilary to the 
sary deduction, and such is our belief, that a fair| stable and barn yard. That those who have not 
crop of clover cannot be grown upon soils defi- lused it should give it a fair trial, under a pretty 
cient in this material, ualess it is artificially sup- | confident expectation that it will directly improve 
plied. As common dung contains a portion of gyp- | some of their crops, and indirectly all of them; 
sum, and as porous sandy soils receive the least | and that those who are prejudiced against its use 
dung, or exhaust it the soonest, they are most li- | will bear in mind that the few are more likely to 
able to be deficient in this mineral, while they err than the many, especially in a matter involy- 
are best adapted, otherwise,to the tap roots of the ing their present interest, and that the weight of 
clover family. Hence the very apparent benefits | testimony 1s greatly, very greatly, against them. 
of gypsum upon such soils and such crops. Ma-/| If these crude remorks shall tend to throw any 
ny rieh soils contain the needed supply of plas-| new light upon the subject, or to elicit it from o- 
ter, and its benefits upon such are comparative- | thers, we shall felicitate ourselves on having ren. 
ly trifling. And the cause of its inefficacy upon | dered to the farming interest an acceptable ser- 





wet grounds we suspect to be this, that the plants 
to which it serves as a specific food, and which 
we believe are mostly tap rooted, will not grow 
in such situations. Our belief that gypsum is of 
no direct benefit to certain plants, as wheat, rye 
timothy, &c. and which on analysis are not found 
to contain it, is the result of personal observation 
and experience during a course of years. Yet 
our opinions in this respect we know are contro- 
verted by experienced men. It is said, and we 
are not now disposed to question its truth, that 
plaster is exhusting to the soil. And is not every 
crop that yieldsa profit to the farmer exhausting? 
At most, it merely increases the quantity of food 
to the first crops, and consequently their value,to 
the prejudice of those which are to follow. The 
crops consume all the food, but in a shorter pe- 
riod than when plaster is not applied. 

We suspect that the prejudice against gypsum 
or any indifference-which may have been mani- 
fested as to its use in husbandry, has arisen prin- 
cipally from its too great dependance upon it, to 
the neglect of other sources of fertility. For in 
whatever other respect we may differ, we fully 
agree with our corresdondent “ Plough Jogger,” 
that the great and substantial sources of fertility 
and of the profits of tillage husbandry, are the 
stable and cattle yard. All animal matter is de- 
rived from vegetables; and all that has been a 
vegetable constitutes the best for its own species- 
The dead and the living plant are the same in 
their elementary substance, though the one, en- 
dowed with vitality, is advancing to maturity, to 
subserve the wants of the animal creation,— 
while the other, having served its principal pur- 
pose in the economy of nature, is hastening to 
decay, that with more than parental provision it 
may afford food to its infant progeny. Gypsum 
ought not to, and cannot, become a substitule for 
dung; but it seqenseny offers a valuable 
aurilary to it, on all soils and crops coming with- 
in the sphere of its influence. itit oaly increas- 
es the quantity of clover, this clover becomes a 
source of @rofit, whether consumed by catile,or 
buried ander the soil, and thus contributes to the 
fertility and profits of the farm. 

Animal matter, especially when in a dry state 
as bones, tiorn shavings, hair, &c. is the most 

werful in its oporation, and the most lasting in 
ts benefits, of any manure that is applied to the 
soil. It is manure in a concentrated form. We 











speak from much experience. We have used horn- 


vice.— Genesee Farmer. B. 








SUMMARY. 








The case of Whipple, at Lowell, has produced 
great excitement. A committee appointed by 
the citizens of that place, to investigate the fact 
visited this city yesterday, and from the know!l- 
edge obtained, appear to be satisfied that Whip- 
ple set fire to his own store. He visited Boston 
the day previous to the fire, and took lodgings at 
Mr Wilde’s. Inthe afternoon he hired a horse 
and wagen under pretence of going to Wilming- 
ton to purchase shoes, but did not return till the 
morning, when he said be lost his way and kept 
out all night. Tha horse and wagon were seen 
in Lowell that night, and it is supposed were ta- 
ken there by Whipple for the purpose of carrying 
away the goods of which he alleged the store was 
robbed. The insurance upon his stock was $7000 
he had reduced his goods to the value, as is esti- 
mated, of about 500, from which he took the most 
valuable portion, and then fired his store with the 
intention of recovering the whole amount of in- 
surance. When he found that strong suspiciov 
had been excited against him,he resolved on com- 
mitting suicide, and effected it by plunging in'o 
the canal near his bouse. On the morning of 
his decease, he arese as usual, dressed hinisell 
with care and left his chamber in an apparently 
unconcerned manner. The water was only four 
feet deep where he was found, and he had not 
been in it more than fifteen minutes, but all efforts 
to resuscitate him proved unavailing. His coat 
was folded carefully, and laid by the side of his 
hat, upon the bank of the Canal. His house was 
searched, but no goods were found in it, nor has 
any thing yet transpired to lead to the discovery 
of the missing property.— Bos. Post. 

S.J. Courr. A term of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court for this County commenced a 
Wiscasset on Tuesday; Chief Justice Melle 
on the bench. ‘The number of trials on the ¢'- 
vil list-is unusually large. 

There were but four new entries on the cr'- 
minal docket, except against towns for bad 
roads. Abel S. Smith en a charge for hawk- 








d peddling pleaded guilty, and was fined 
950 and’ cont. “Levi ‘Temple ‘on an appt 
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from a judgment of the Common Pleas ts accu-/| return to that country and resumption of power. 


sed of larceny and the Case continued, Han- 
nab Pettis convicted of Larceny and sentenced 
to six months imprisonment in the County gaol. 
An indictment has been found against Mr. 
Hamlet Bates, Editor of the Maine Enquirer, 
for a libel on Jonathan Cilley Esq. It is un- 
derstood the case will be continued. 
(Thomaston Rep. | 


Col Hasket the ¢bstemious pedestrian has fin- 
ished his undertaking of walking two thousand 
miles in 70 days on bread and water. He has it 
js stated exceeded the distance by 400 miles,and 
gained in weight 24 lbs. He will return to South 
Carolina on his abstemious dict travelling on foot. 
He is in perfect health and good spirits, and pre- 
sents a living example of temperance. 

He believes that any man can perform the same 
by living in the same temperate manner. 

“The Evening Gazette states, that Col Haskett 
will before his return, visit Salem and several o- 
ther townsin our vicinity, and then proceed south 
to Philadelphia, at which place, to comply with 
the wishes of some professional gentleman,he will 
undertake to walk forty miles a day for six days 
ona prescribed amount of food. After this it 
is said he will prepare for publication his notes 
on diet, and publish them, to be distributed gra- 
tis in the places he has visited. 


Latest rrom Enctanp. The mail-packet 
Lady Ogle, arrived at this port 11th inst. viz. 
Halifax, from Falmouth, England, bringing 
Falmouth dates to August 10th. 

Don Pedro and suit arrived at Lishon from 
Oporto, in the steamer William the Fourth, on 
Sunday 28th July, at noon. He was received 
with great enthusiasm. When Admiral Na- 
per went on board the steamer to pay his re- 
spects, the Ex-Emperor assisted him up the ves- 
sel’s side, and embraced him. They had not 
met before since the battle of St. Vincent. The 
city rang with shouts of Viva! Donna Maria! 
Viva! Donna Pedro! Lisbon wore an animated 
appearance, and the change of Government 
was generally hailed as a blessing. 
guel was supposed to be with the army in the 
north, and active measures were in train to ex- 
pel him from the country. Lisbon had been 
dluminated every night since it was taken pos- 
session of by the Duke of Terceira. The Brit- 
ish and French Cabinets, it was reported on 
high authority, had signified to the representa- 
tives of Don Pedro their wish that he should 
withdraw all pretensions to the Regency of 
Portugal, during the minority of the Queen, in 
favor of one of her aunts. 

Confidence of the entire defeat of Miguel 
existed in all quarters. 

The Falmouth Herald mentions that two 
ships of the Royal Navy had just sailed from 
Plymouth for Portugal—doubtless to look after 
the British interests in the present crisis, 

The Slavery Abolition Bill bas passed the 
House of Commons. 

Two days later from Europe. —T he ship 
Liverpool, from Liverpool, having left that port 
on the 12th ult., arrived here yesterday morn- 
ing, bringing London dates of the ¥ith. 











[Mer. Jour.) 
Lonpon, Aug. 9.—The Globe gays, that ac- 
counts received this merning fi azil, state 


that the friends of Don Pedro 


acting very 
strenously to form a strong party 


favor of his 


SS ee 


|The consumation of such an intention might be 


favorable on many accounts, 

Portucar. It appears very possible that 
the crisis of the affairs of Portugal may speedi- 
ly be followed by some not unimportant chang- 
,esin Spain. Ferdinand is again indisposed, 
‘but whether his illness is dangerous is not 
‘known. Should it terminate fatally the Queen 
|will by law be Regent during the minority of 
her infant daughter. 
| Don Carlos, who is still at Lisbon, declined 
embarking in a Spanish vessel, and has expres- 
‘sed a desire to be conveyed to Naples in au 
English ship of war. Miguel has taken care to 
| provide himself with the means of conveyance 
from Portugal. 








MARRIAGES. 
In Hallowell, Mr. Henry L. Carter, of Augusta, to Miss 
| Abagsil Mathews, of H.—Mr. Franklin Scammon to Miss 
| Harriet Agry. 
eat Bath, Capt. Henry E. Jenks, to Mrs. Thankful Wake- 
' field. 
In Dixmont, Mr. Thomas Lowell, aged 70, to Miss Lu- 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 





cinda Corlish, aged 20. 


| In Union Vale, N. Y. Mr. Thomas Williams, aged 17, 
| 


to Miss Bulah Barnes, aged 14. 











DEATHS. 

In Wayne, a child of Mr. Alpheus Lane, aged 4 years 

and 6 inonths, after an illness ef about six weeks. She had 

| from her birth been superior to other children in bodily health 

and mind. She was beloved by all who knew her and her 

loss much lamented. But still more beloved by her Creator, 

| who gave her and hath taken her to himself, there to spend 

la never ending eternity in the ocean of his unfathomable 
| love.—Com. ' 

| In New Orleans, Mr. William Sevey, son of Col. Samuel 

Sevey, of Wiscasset, aged 30. 


_ 











BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpay, Sept. 9. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Putriot.) 
At Market this day 780 Beef Cattle, 140 Stores, 3130 
Sheep and 290 Swine. Aboat 75 Beef Cattle remain un- 
sold, mest of which are ordinary. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—Last week’s prices were not 
supported ; a very few only brought the highest prices. We 
quote prime at $505 75; good at 45005; thin at3a 


Don Mi-! 425 


Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at $19, 20, 24, 28, 
and one very fine at 45. 

Sheep.—Sales quick; lots were taken at $1 37, 1 50, 1 
67, 171, 1 83, 2, 2 25, and 2 33. 

Swine—Several lots were taken at about Sc. for Sows 
and Barrows selected; at retail 5c. fot Sows and 6c. for 
Barrows. 





SHERIFF’S SALE. 


K2NwErec, ss. Sept. 2st, 1833 

AKEN on Execution and will be sold at Public Vendue 
on MONDAY the twenty-firet day of October next, 
at one o’clock, P. M. at the Store of Alanson Starks in 
Monmouth, all the right, title and interest in equity of re- 
demption which Thomas Becket of Monmouth has in and to 
redeem the following described —ae Real Estate, situ- 
ated in Monmouth, to wit ;—The Farm and buildings on 
which said Becket now lives, and the same the said Becket 
to Samuel Brown for the sum of Six hundred and 
forty dollars and interest, said mortgage trom said Becket 
to said Brown recorded in the Register’s office for the Coun- 
ty of Kennebec, Book 73, page 37. Reference to said re- 

cords for more gr? description. 

4 W. STANLEY , Deputy Sheriff. 
Sept. 20, 1333. 





HE Subscribers have formed a connection in business, 
and taken the shop recently occupied by Horace 
GovuLD, where they intend carrying on the Blacksmiths 
busines in all the various branches. 
O@> Particular attention paid to Horse ing. 
JEHIEL ELDRIDGE, 
EDWARD N. TUCKER. 
Winthrop, Sept. 12, 1833. 





| 








MUSIC SCHOOL. 


MoM’ CHARLES ROBBINS, proposes to commence a 
School at Winthrop Village for the instruction of first 
Elementary principles in music, made easy and familar, for 
the benefit of performers in the Vocal or Instrumental depart- 
ment of music. Each gentleman student will be entitled to 
the admission of one or two ladies. Students will please 
leave their names prior to Wednesday evening next. 
Winthrop, Sept. 20, 1833. 





CAST IRON PLOUGHS FOR SALE. 
dee subscriver keeps constantly on hand Hitchcock's 
Patent Cast Iron PLOUGHS, of all sizes—an article 
worthy the attentien of Farmers. 
WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Wintbrop September 16th, 1833. 36 Bw 


LINNAEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES. 
Fivsmine, Near New-York. 
V TILLIAM PRINCE asp SONS an- 
nounce to all the Proprietors of Nurse- 
ries, and to those who wish to establish new Nur- 
series, that they will furnish all articles desired 
at a liberal discount, and a credit that will allow 
ample time for advantageous reimbursement. Ve wish also 
to make known to all venders of seeds, and to those who 
wish to undertake such business, that we will furnish every 
variety of Vegetable, Field, and Flower Seeds, in quantities, 
at very low rates. These seeds possess the advantage of be- 
ing raised under our own observation, or, when imported, of 
being tested to our satisfaction, and the accuracy and vilali- 
ty of the seeds is expressly guaranteed. The assortment 
of Turnips alone comprises 27 varieties, including Dale's 
New Hybrid, Yellow Altringham, and all the other new and 
choice varicties. A number of new and choice varieties of 
Vegetables will be found in the Catalogue, which have never 
before been offered to the public Bulbous flower roots and 
Dahlias, which are easily transported, and generally vended 
in a dry state, can be supplied to any extent at rates whieh 
will afford a large profit to the retailer. Every person al- 
ready engaged, or who desires to engage 1m the sale of the 
above named articles, will, on application, receive all the in. 
formation requisite to the object in view, and such an estab- 
lishment ought te exist in every town inthe Union. The 
new Catalogues, with reduced prices and extensive additions 
to every department, will be forwarded to all applicants, and 
the present period is particularly suitable for farming ar- 
rangements in anticipation of the fall business. A liberal 
credit will be allowed on Seeds, Bulbous roots, §e. A 
large quantity of seed of White Italian Mulberry, Luzerne, 
White Dutch Clover, Ray or Rye Grass, and Yellow Lo- 
cust for timber, now on hand. 
It 1s requested that all orders be sent direct per mail, and, 
whether large or small, they will receive prompt attention. 
34n0.—3w 


WATERVILLE CARPET AND DA- 
MASK FACTORY. 


P. & MZ. GILROY, 
ENDER their thanks to their friends and 


the public for past favors, and would now beg leave te 
inform them that they have made an addition to their Estab- 
lishment, and have put the latest fashions of French and 
English Figures on their Looms, both of CARPETING 
and DAMASK—such as Landscapes, Coats of Arms, 
Towers, Meeting Houses, Dwelling Houses, Ships, Steam- 
boats, Pelicans, Peacocks, §c. and a great variety of other 
Figures too aumerous to mention in this advertisement. 
All their Figures or Patterns will be as good as can be 
drawn in any part of Europe or America, and as to the 
cloth that will show best for itself. Suilice it to say that 
they can make any Figure that ari or nature can devise. 
They would assure their friends and the public that any 
work sent to them to be done shal! be executed in workman- 
like manner. They will attend to the weaving of the fol- 
owing articles : 

Flowered and Venitian Carpetings, Darmask Table Cloths, 
coarse and fine, do Flowered Towels, Doubie aud Single 
Coverlets—also, Checkerboard Carpeting. Coloring Car- 
pet Yarn as usual atthe Factory. Full Scarlet dyed for 
any person who may wish it and warranted fasi color. They 
will furnish the best of Warp for Table Cloths to eccommo- 
date any person who may have filling and wish to have the 
same wove in. Any person or persons who wish te have 
their names wove in on the end of the Table Cloths, ean 
have it done if they please. 

Ail orders respecting Carpeting, Damask or Yarn, §c-. 
shall receive immediate attention. The least favor graie- 











fully acknowledged. 











MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. 





HARVEST HYMN, 
Goo of the year !—with songs of praise, 
And hearts of love, we come to bless 
Thy bounteous hand, for thou hast shed 
Thy manna o’er our wilderness ;— 
In early spring time thou didst fling 
O’er earth its robes of blossoming— 
And its sweet treasures day by day, 
Rose quickening in thy blessed ray. , 


And now they whiten hill and vale, 
And hang from every vine and tree, 
Whose pensile branches bending low 
Seem bowed in thankfulness to thee,— 
The earth with all its purple isles, 
In answering to thy genial smiles, 
And gales of perfume breathe along 
Aud lift to thee their voiceless song. 


God of the seasons! Thou hast blest 

The land with sunlight and with showers, 
And plenty o’er its bosom smiles 

To crown the sweet autumnal hours : 
Praise, praise to thee! Our hearts expand 
To view those blessings of thy hand, 
Aud on the increasing breath of love, 
Go off to their bright home above. 

CHARADE. 

What sets the captive free from Slavery’s yoke, 
And bids her children’s manacles be broke ? 
What does all fond paternal love forego: 
What makes the sympathetic tear to flow ? 
What decks the maiden with more worth and grace, 
Than a (air texture, or well-featured face ? 
What lives in hope with clouds hung o’er its head, 
A bliss to virtue, and to vice a dread ? 
The initials join: they briefly will impart 
A tyrant power that captivates the heart. 











MISOPLLANY. 


LAST SCENE IN A LONG COURTSHIP. 
BY a PLAIN MAN, 


Scrnr—A room, curtains drawn. 
and lady in close conversation. 


Waichman in the street. 
and all's well.” 

Gentleman. Ha! so late? it is time for 
me to return home. 

Lady. Don’t go so soon ; you have not 
fixed the day when our hands shall be uni- 
ted, for our hearts have long been in uni- 
son—lI trust. 

Gent. You know that I hold it best nev- 
er to do any thing blindfolded, but with 
both eyes open: and perhaps when you 
have heard what I have to say, you may 
alter your opinion ; but I will be frank. 

Lady. I wish you to be so, sir, of course 
—let’s hear. My mind will not change. 

Gent. As you have said nothing about 
future prospects, I will ; we are neither of 
us possessed of wealth, but, with rigid 
economy and persevering industry, on the 
part of each, we shall, I doubt not, be able 
not only to live comfortably, but to lay by 
a competence of this world’s goods, that 
we may not want in old age, or adverse 
circumstances ; and perhaps wealth may 
be ours : but I will not paint too fair a pic- 
ture. What say yon to this ? 

Lady. You surprise me, sir! What, 
expect me to labor with my hands, after ’'m 
married ? 


Gent. Why not? Our grandmother 


A young gentleman 


* Twelve o'clock 


won shows, in his charscter of a good wo- 
man, one whose hands labored at the dis- 
taff, and her feet moved in her own house. 
You would, I conclude, from what you say, 
like to see a new married couple agree as 
| well as a gentleman said his matched cat- 
tle did, viz:—One was willing to draw 
the whole load, and the other was perfect- 
ly willing that he should. 

Lady. My opinion is, and it is like that 
of most other young ladies, that no man 
ought to marry a young lady unless he can 
support her; and for my own part, I think 
that I have done work enough, and ought 
to live more at ease in time t» come : so if 
you expect me to work after I have become 
yours, we had better remain as we are. 

Gent. I think so too, and also perceive 
that what I thought probable, and you im- 
possible, has taken place—a change in your 
feelings. I must bid you good-bye.— 
{ Takes his leave—she lights him to the door. | 

Gent. [sulus.as he walks home.| Pretty 
much as Lexpected. ‘* Caution is the par- 
ent of safety.” Better know the truth now 
than when too late. ‘I am off,’ as the 
fly said.—Rochester Gem. 


National Education in Germany. 

In Sarony, every parent is compelled to send 
his children to schoo! from the age of six to 14. 
The superintendent of each village school takes 
;an account of every child, once in three months, 
who has neglected to attend it, or who has been 
remiss in attendance ; and if no legitimate reason 
can be given for neglect, be transmits a repri- 
mand to the parent. If that is disregarded by the 
parent, the magistrates commit him to prison. 
The statue of Saxe Weimer is little less severe. 
—Every head of a family is compelled under a 
heavy penalty, to send his children to school at 
six years of age, or prove thal they receive adequate 
instruction under his own roof. The results of 
these measures, arbitary as they are, to establish 
a schoolmaster in every village and hamlet 
throughout the couniry.—There is not so much 
asa secluded corner with a dozen houses in it, 
without a schoolmaster; and measures are taken 
to provide for the support at school of the chil- 
dren of parents who are indigent. The tax on 
each pupil is small, however, often bot more than 
34 cents a year. 





—— _—»—_——_—- ——_—. 


School for Builders in Bavaria. 


A school for builders has beep in existence at 
Munich nine years. It has educated 1035 pupi!s 
among whom 401 have been from other countries, 
Without considerable funds the direetor of the 


design and building, and a number of elevations 
sections, models, &e. The Board of Buildings 
and National embellishments have granted pre- 
minms to 92 of the most distinguished pupils; 
and sixteen have been furnished with the means 
of visiting the other covatri#@s of Europe. In- 
struction is given gratuitously; and principally 
during the winter mouths. During the remain. 
der two third#of the year, the pupils are en- 
gaged in manual labor by which means they en- 
joy the opportunity of reducing theory to prac- 
tice. ' 

The object of the institution is to prevent the 
minds of young mechanics from acquiring a dis- 
like to such habits and studies as would best pre- 





Eve helped to dress the garden, and Solo- 


Pare them for their fusare calling. Great care 


Insutution has collected more than 100 works on |) 











has also been taken to avoid the introduction o! 
such branches of tuition as might inspire them 
with contempt for their destined avocation. 


AUCTION. 

OSEPH B. WEBB & Co. will sell at Public Auction 
at the Store formerly owned by David W. Pierce, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday the 24th and 25th inst. all their re. 
maining Stock of GOODS, consisting of English and Wes 
India, Hard and Crockery Ware. Sale to comme:ice at 10 
o'clock, A. M. (G@>Terms made known at the time and 

place of sale. S. WEBB, Auctioneer. 

Winthrop, Sept. 16, 1833. 


VALUABLE REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale the 
following REAL ESTATE, situated in 
Wayne Viilage, being the same formerly owned 
=, by Collins Lovejoy, consisting of nine acres of 
good LAND, upon which is a large two story House and a 
good Barn, nearly new. The House is in a pleasant airy 
situation, near the centre of business. There is a thrifty 
young Orchard, comprising some of the best of fruit. Alse 
a good Blacksmith’s Shop on the premises, well supplied 
with tools, which will be sold with the place. 
The whoie offers a very excellent stand for a man of busi- 
ness, and will be sold reasonable. A credit will be givea on 
satisfactory security. Enquire of the subscriber. 


ap The subscriber also wishes to let his 
FARM on shares, together with the Stock now upon it. 
The Farm is about a mile and a half from Wayne Village, 
on the old County road from Wayne to Winthrop, oeing 
the same on which he now lives, and will be let for five years 
on a good lay. FRANCIS J. BOWLES. 


“NOTICE TO SHINGLE WEAVERS. 


FEXHE subscriber wishes to contract to have 
made a large quantity of shingles. Persons wishing 
ior such employment are requested to call immediately on 
E. H. LOMBARD. 
Hallowell, Aug 5, 1838. 


NOTICE. 


AME into the enclosure of the subscriber a red three 
year old HEIFER. The owner can have her by pro- 
ving property and payingcharges. DAVID HOUSE. 
Winthrop, Aug. 31, isos 

















ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 


oo is hereby given, that by virtue of a license 
from the Judge of Probate for the County of Kennebec, 
there will be exposed for sale at Public Auction to the pigh- 
est bidder therefor, at the house of Daniel Carr in Win- 
throp, on Saturday the nmeteenth day of October next, at 
ten of the clock in the forenoon, so much of the real estate 
of George Shaw, late of Middieborovgh, in the County of 
Plymouth, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, deceas- 
ed, as will produce the sam of Eight hundred and sixty-four 
dollars, for the payment of his debts and incidental charges. 
Said Estate is situated in said Winthrop, and consists of s- 
bout twenty-nine acres of land, butted and bounded as fol- 
lows, to wit : East by a County road, South by land of Is- 
sachar Snel\, Esq. West by land of Thomas Clark, and land 
of the inhabitants of the town of Winthrop and said Snell, 
and Northerly by land of said Snell. ie 
SAM’L WOOD, Administrator. 
Winthrop, September 12, 1833. 


CLOTHIERS’ SHEARS 
, Grounp and warranted for the season by 


PLINY HARRIS. 
PWinthrop, August 14th, 1833. 31—6w 


THE MAINE FARMER 


Is 18SUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
Trnms.-—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2,50 
if paymept is delayed beyond the year. 
No subscriptions are received for a less term than one yeer. 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without 








ment of arrearages and for the volume w 
then have commenced, unless at the pleasure of the 
publishers. . 

Dinecrion oF LETTERS. ——— pudli- 
cation must We directed to . 

All ine or letters on business must be direeted, post 








paid, to Wu. Norges &Co. 
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